MARLBOROUGH
No wonder Berkeley House, lately so deserted, was thronged
with " people of all sorts flocking," in spite of Sarah's ironical
smiles, " to pay their respects to the Prince and Princess."
The King had sense enough to know that it would be impossible
to continue any longer an open difference with the Princess, without
exposing himself to daily slights and a manifest disregard for his
sovereign pleasure, for he could not hope that the nobility of
England would be hindered, now the Queen was dead, from paying
respect to a Princess who was next heir to him by Act of Parliament
and who, if title by blood had taken place, would have had the
crown before him; and he was well aware that everybody who
had a mind to show they did not care for him would certainly do
it by making their court to her.1
But it was no longer Marlborough's part to raise an
opposition to the King. From the moment that the Queen
had breathed her last his interests were the same as William's.
He shared William's resolve to break the power of France.
He agreed with the whole character and purpose of his foreign
policy. His patience enabled him to wait with contentment
for that " sunshine day " of which Anne had written. By the
mediation of Sunderland and Somers a formal reconciliation
was effected between William and Anne. She was received
with her proper ceremony when she waited upon the King at
Kensington, and St James's Palace was prepared for her use.
Thither in due course she carried Sarah. But the wounds of
the quarrel still rankled. The relations between the sovereign
and the heiress-presumptive, if correct, were also frigid, and
Marlborough remained excluded for four more years from all
employment, military or civil, at the front or at home. This,
however, did not sway his course of action. Although William
treated him with such prolonged and marked personal hostility,
he became his steady supporter, and used his graceful arts
to prevent anything like a rivalry or open breach between
St James's and Whitehall, He continued from time to time
to receive the Jacobite agents and preserve his connexion with
King James. This was an easy task, since his imprisonment
* Cotulwt, pp. 109-110.
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